insinuating rain, wetting his hair and his hands. The
countryside, feebly illuminated by the growing day,
seemed as though diluted by the misty shower. A
rosy glow showed between the drops. The walls of
the house towards which he was making his way had,
like everything else, taken on the colour of coral.
The horizon was beginning to burn bright.

Francois wanted to ring at the gate, but there was
no bell. With a single leap he got over the wooden
fence. The garden smelt of pulped fruit, of fermenting
apple-juice. He went along a path which led to a
small porch. The front door was standing open. All
the same, he knocked, at first gently, then more
noisily, but there was no answer. In the state he was
in he was afraid of meeting somebody and asking
whether "a young girl has taken refuge here". He saw
himself in a large oval glass spotted like an apricot.
His hair was tousled and sticky, and his long face to
which fatigue had given a polished look, seemed
smooth and fallen-in. He passed his hand through his
hair and tried to tidy his clothes which gave off a
strong smell. He had left his tie in the dressmaker's
house, and the ends of the neckband of his shirt
showed like two long spikes over the collar of his
wind-cheater. In front of him was a narrow staircase
with a handrail of crimson velvet, and a carpet. The
house was light and welcoming: difficult to resist.
What an interior! Fran?ois was charmed by the bunch
of flowers set on a low table: roses which had the
simple look of childhood. He climbed the staircase,
making a good deal of noise, and reached a fairly
spacious landing. A small chair, upholstered in velvet,
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